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MILFORD GRANGE #4271. Left to right. William Draper, Walter Went- 
zel, Margorie Kennelly, Edward Sawyer, John Minasian, Sara Gold- 
berg, Fred Wilcox, Charles Stoddard, (FLAG) Helen Kennelly, Min- 
nie Wilcox, Clarence Messom, Lillian (Binks) Sawyer, Winifred 
Daper, Phyllis Brown, Barbara (Binks) Lindfelt, Leonard Perry, 
William Armitage and Charles Ellis. 
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From Our Files June 21, 1971 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE MILFORD GRANGE AND IT'S SECRETARY, Minnie 
B. WILCOX AND THE BELLINGHAM PEOPLE WHO BELONGED TO THAT GRANGE, 

Written be Edward Sawyer. 


There were two Milford Granges, one which was started November 22 
1907, and the other after the first one had disbanded, was organi- 
zed on January 3, 1927. MInnie B. Wilcox was really the organiz- 
er of both Granges and she served as secretary throughout the en- 
tire life of the first Milford Grange and until November 21, 1945 
in the second MIlford Grange. 


In the roster of officers for the Grange, there is only one Bell- 
ingham man listed at their meeting of December 3rd in 1907 and 
that was Henry A. Whitney who served as Treasurer. The Milford 
Grange at that time had the largest list of charter members in 
the entire nation. That meeting was held at Washington Hall in 
MiLtord. 


To show what Grange life was like in those days, we have taken 
parts of a report made by the Master of the Milford Grange when 
he was a delegate to the State Grange Convention. 

"The 35th Annual Session of the Massachusetts State Grange opened 
in Association Hall. Worcester, December 8, 1908., with 19 Pomona 
and 184 Subordinate Granges, with a voting membership of 316. In 
well chosen words, the Mayor James Lagan welcomed the State Grangé 
Members to the city. He referred to the city as a clean city, be~ 
cause of no license, this year. L.f. Gifford responded, by saying 
that he was pleased that the State Grange was able to have it's 
annual session in a city, where some attention was paid to the 
moral, as well as to the financial welfare of it's people. He al- 
so said that some of the most valuable farms in the State were 
owned by Worcester people and that Worcester expends a large sum 
of money for good roads and that a city that spends so much money 
as Worcester does for sewers and water, must be a clean city. 

And he hoped that it would continue to be clean, both above and 
beneath the ground." 


"Then the Master of the Worcester Grange said that he had a duty 
to perform for his Grange, that was not down on the program. He 
then presented the State Master, Carlton D. Richardson, a fine 
Ebony gavel, with sterling silver trimmings, in honor of the fact 
that this day was the 35th birthday of the Worcester Grange as 
well as the 35th birthday of the State Grange. The Worcester 
Grange decorated Association Hall in a very beautiful way with 
palms, ferns, potted plants, cut flowers, and long green plumed 
grasses, together with quantities of bunting, red, white and blue 
paper ropes and American Flags." 


(State Master's report) " We are pleased at what has been accom- 
plished, at the recognition by the State, of the industry, but to 
make permanent the good work, the Grange as a whole, must take up 
the great subject of education, as it relates to the individual 
child. Not any of our standards, but their necessities. The 
public schools must be made to serve the needs of the individual 
child, from it's standpoint, and with sole reference to it's life 
and that the Grange can wield a great influence. Public appro- 


priations are increasing very fast, but the life of today, cannot 


be run in the same groove or manner of a quarter of a century ago, 
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(The report of the Milford Grange Master continues:) " In company 
with my wife, I went to the National Grange Session in Washington 
D.C. solely for the purpose of taking the seventh aND LAST DEGREE 
in order that this Grange could say what no other Grange in the 
whole world can say, that is; that the first Master of the Mil- 
ford Grange, took the obligation of the order, was installed as 
Master, receiving the fifth and seventh degree, at Washington, 
November 8, 1908, taking the whold seven degrees in less than one 
year. At the State Grange last year, at Pittsfield, the National 
Master of the National Grange told me to be sure and go to Washing- 
ton, to receive the seventh degree, as that would make my record 
aS a granger, the greatest of any one in the world. President 
Roosevelt gave a reception to the visiting grangers, and we were 
much pleased to take the President of the United States by the 
hand." 
" I must not forget to thank all those members who assisted in 
making our 'Rural Costume Party; such an unlimited success. We 
do not think that our large Town Hall, ever had so many couples 
in a grand march, (nearly 250 couples). The great work of the 
various committees of which Henry F. Bullard was chairman, enable 
us to clear $159-, which paid our silver knives, forks and spoons 
and all our tableware. The slide was a great attraction. No one 
was obliged to come down the slide but it was in use nearly all 
the time until 12 o'clock Those brothers, attending the slide, 
the refreshment, decorating, and all committees, the ladies who 
were in the wood sawing and husking corn contest, each and all 
have my sincere thanks. And now I thank all who have helped me 
to keep this Grange out of debt, for it is much easier to keep 
Guusoueaebt that) it is to get out of it." 

Wishing you a prosperous future 

Fraternally, 
Chester Q. Clark 


On July 4, 1910, a resolution in memory of Gustavas B. Williams 
was read and a brief history of this Chapter Member was given: 
“Born on a farm, he was always interested in everything that per- 
tained to farm life. A Charter member of this Grange, he had been 
a member of the order for many years before this local branch was 
Organized. A man of education and culture, he brought all his ed 
ucation and all his culture to bear upon the work of this order. 
He seldom missed one of our meetings, and could always be relied 
upon to add to their interest and value when present. He was ap- 
pointed last January to read a paper at our next meeting, on May 
18, on ‘Advantages and Practicability of Establishing and Support 
ing Small Hospitals'-- a subject which his experience as Presiden} 
of the MIlford Hospital for the last five years had well qualified 
him to discuss; and so great was his interest in the subject con- 
sidered, that his paper was completed several weeks before his 
last illness, and will be presented at the time appointed." 


( This paper was read at the May 18th meeting by Dr. John M. 
French.) The last minutes of meetings available of the first Mil 
ford Grange was dated October 16, 1916. There was one more recor 
book after that, but unfortunately it was lost and there is no re- 
cord of the last meeting. And now we turn to the second Milford 
Grange and here we find many more members from the Town of Bell- 


ingham and of course, the first secretary of that Grange was Min- 
nie B. Wilcox. The first informal gathering to recognize the now 
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defunct Milford Grange was held in the home of Fred and Minnie B. 
Wilcox on January 3, 1927. Two Bellingham people were charter 
members of this Grange. They were Elmira York, who later became 
Mrs. Roy Adams, and after the death of her husband, became Mrs. 
Espenet. They now live in the first house on the left heading 
west on Hartford Avenue just past the railroad tracks near the 
old Scammel House. The other Bellingham Charter Member was Leo- 
nard Perry who for years was employed by L.F. Thayer & Sons Store 
in Bellingham Center. He resided in a house where the Bellingham 
Pharmacy now stands. 


Throughout her long career as Secretary, Minnie Wilcox kept very 
detailed accurate records. For example, she had carefully pasted 
a letter received from an Annie Gaskill which ready as follows: 


SO. MiseOrd, o0L, (24,2 ae 
Mrs Minnie B. Wilcox 
Worthy Secretary. 


As I am unable to be present at the meeting tonight, I am sending 
a flag, with standard as a present to Milford Grange, P of H No. 
271. I am asking you to take charge of conferring the same to the 
officers and members of this Grange, with my earnest hope, that 
each and every one of us will feel an inspiration to be loyal, 
fraternal and helpful to one another, and make this one of the 
best Granges in the State of Massachusetts. 


YOUTSe LILY 5 
Annie E. Gaskill. 


On the meeting of October 1, 1930, Minnie faithfully recorded the 
report of the death of Annie Gaskill. 


Old Green Store 
Harmony Hall 
So. Milford 


All of the meetings of the Grange took place in the old Green 
Store the upstairs of which was called Harmony Hall. At that 
time, a pot-belly stove furnished the heat and the woodshed was 
located at the back door of the building along with an out-door 
privy. We find in the records of those days bills for fire-wood 
but no mention of the privy. This writer remembers both very 
well and also remembered were the famous Grange mystery rides. 

A bus was hired from the Johnson Bus Lines in Milford and all the 
members went for a trip where no one knew except those in charge 
of the ride and of course, the bus driver. Another feature of 
the Grange were the great Harvest Suppers put on by the ladies of 
the Grange and consisted entirely of home-cooked food. In those 
days, the Grange was often the center of Community activity there 
being very few other places to go. The advent of the automobile 
and much later, television changed all this and the Granges have 
been steadily declining as have other fraternal organizations. 


During World War II, many of the members were in the service.The 
Bellingham men of the Grange included Walter Wentzel, who was in 
the Army and at present is a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Bellingham Historical Society. At that time, Walter had a farm 
on Hartford Avenue and he now lives with his wife Helen, at Depot 
Court in Bellingham. Ernest Sawyer was in the Coast Guard and is 
a brother of this writer. He now lives with his wife Rita, on 
Arrowhead Road in Bellingham and is a steam-fitter by trade. They 
have one son, John and have one grandchild at this writing. John 
Lindfelt was not native to Bellingham but he did marry a Belling- 
ham girl, Barbara Binks, and both were Grange members. He served 
in the navy. James (Mickey) Yates was also in the Army and he 
lived in Charles River Grove in Bellingham. Michael Smith (L. 
Raymond Smith) also was in the Armed Services and was also for a 
time the Grange pianist. His parents resided on Maple Street and 
they were also Grange members. Among other members that lived in 
Bellingham were Mrs. Mary Walsh, Mrs. Emma Sawyer, mother of this 
writer who at that time lived on Hartford Avenue where Route 495 
now is. Her husband, my father, had a small chicken farm there. 
Mrs. Mary Keefe and her husband William lived on the corner of 
Hartford Avenue and Pearl Streets in Caryville where the Cumber- 
land Farms Store is now located. Phyllis Brown and her sister 
Janet were also Grange members. My wife Lillian Binks, sister of 
Barbara Lindfelt, earlier mentioned, was the second secretary of 
Milford Grange, succeding Minnie Wilcox. Laura Southwick, as 
well as her father Les and her mother Flora were active members. 
At the meeting of February 17, 1943, ( I was Master of the Grange 
at that time) Rev. Clarence Chamberlain, Pastor of the Bellingham 
Baptist Church, gave a lecture to the Milford Grange. His subject 
‘Patriotism and Religion'. 


At a meeting on June 2, 1943, a 'Neighbors Night' was held with 
Bellingham and Hopedale Grangers invited. Mrs. Garriepy of Taun- 
ton Street in Bellingham was Master of the Bellingham Grange and 
in Minnie's records, we find the following program given by the 
Bellingham Grange members: 'The Old Buggy' a reading by Marion 
Norman, (she was Postmistress in Bellingham for some years) and a 
reading by Blance Power, 'She Powder Her Nose'. Mrs. Garriepy 

was the mother of Kay Whiting who married George Whiting. Both 
are members of the Bellingham Historical Society. 


The last meeting of the Grange in harmony Hall, in the Gresht Store 
was held on December 6, 1944, as the Grange was moving to it's 
newly constructed building nearby. ( I was the last Master in 
Harmony Hall and the first Master in the new building.) On Dec- 
ember 20, 1944, the Grange held it's first meeting in the new 
Grange Hall and Minnie Wilcox noted in her records: 'I think all 
present were pleased with the prospect of a home of our own even 
if some had to sit on planks. Sometime we hope to have seats. 


The meeting of November 21, 1945 was a sad one for Minnie Wilcox 
and her husband Fred, for at that meeting, both were voted out of 
office by the younger element of the Grange. Even though both of 
them were made the only Honorary Members of the Grange, Minnie 
could never accept that she was no longer Secretary and from that 
moment on, Minnie never attended another meeting of the Grange. 
She was always eager to hear of news from the Grange, she never 
really did lose interest in the Grange. The Milford Grange today 
is on it's last legs and the new hall Minnie was so proud of is 
now up for sale. (Yes, we did get chairs enough for everyone and 
no one had to sit on planks.) Somehow, it seems to me that the 
Grange was never the same after Minnie and Fred left and I often 
wonder if the greatest mistake ever made by the Grange was the 
voting out of office of two of the best people I ever knew. 


Ed Sawyer.- June 21, 1971 


RELIEF AND VISITING COMMITTER 
Jennie Messom 


Milford Grange, No. 271 


OFFICERS 1963-1964 


Golden, Forest 
tGritte, Martin 


Gritte, Mary 

Master... .cuaboh. 2 a Martin Gritte TRANSPORTATION tHatt, Elbridge 

Tel. 473-2889 Officers with cars. Hayden, Iola 
Overseer ................ Re A ye Res Boy) Elbridge Hatt PRESS AND PUBLICITY Haynes, Elizabeth 
Lecturer De Pere tees ren ene 5 ee en ee Jennie Messom Hayward, Elizabeth 
Steward i252. os. ee Mario Rabaioli Hill, Carlotta 
Assistant: Steward) ...25.55 cece Charles Espanet DEGREE MASTERS *Knight, Florence 
Chaplain ...... Be an be BO BO Florence Dewing = First Degree ooo... ceceeceeceeceeeees-. Donald J. Consoletti Magliocca, Anth., Sr, 
APORSUTOCT Kisten- ode ae Adelina Rabin Second Degree f4...c0. 1. = Elbridge Hatt Magliocca, Ettore - 
Secretary ....... PAN BP neh Oe Elmira Espanet Anind, Desrermy cr. .c2. Ge tee Maude Waldron Magliocca, Laura 
Gatekeeper... 33). a A Clarence Messom Fourth Degree ¥..ccccsdeseedc to ee Martin Gritte McTurk, Nancy 
CATON icsereerp ree ering oom sireaiesieandes bet ta MEN Ete McTurk, Robert 
Pomotiatasct.c eee ee. Se Seer Ora York HEFRESEMENT COMMITTEES McTurk, William 
Flore nccet ee eee el Jennie Messom To be announced each meeting. *Menard, Emma 


Lady Asst. Steward  .o....-cccccccccssecccossee Clara Williamson *Menard, George 


PROGR AM *Messon, Clarence 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE JANUARY 15—Suprise Night tSawyer, Edward 

One Year 2.462538 a ee William Williamson FEBRUARY 19—Anniversary praise ee 
Two etre 02 eo eee Vincent Fiori MARCH 18—St. Patricks Celebration oath Ralph 
Three Years Sinden tae ga cers begin tlgteeene se ye eee este eee APRIL 15—Nightbors Night 2 é ee 


*Varney, Mildred 
*Waldron, Maude 
Warren, Arthur 
Warren, Nancy 
Williamson, Clara 
Williamson, William 
*tWright, Clayton, Jr. 
*Wright, Elizabeth 
tYork, George, Sr. 


MAY 20—Memorial Night 

JUNE 17—Mystery Ride 

JULY 15—Cook Out 

AUGUST 19—Vacation Reviews 

SEPTEMBER 16—Election of Officers 

OCTOBER 21—Installation of Officers 

NOVEMBER 18—To Be Announced 

DECEMBER 16—Christmas Party, exchange of gifts 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


HOME AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 
Florence Dewing — Chairman 
Adeline Rabaioli Mary Gritte 
Jennie Messom Mildred Varney 


YOUTH COMMITTEE 


York, Harry 
Martin Gritte — Chairman MEMBERS York, James 

Mary Gritte Maud Waldron Adams, Anne *Austin, Sophie York, Ora 
Elmira Espanet Charles Espanet tAdams, Car] *tConsoletti, Donald York, Phoebe 

: Armitage, Esther Coulter, Ella York, Viola 
INSURANCE AGENTS Armitage, William *Cox, Minnie ' 
Donald B. Lowell — Mendon, Mass. *Austin, Robert Davis, Frank 
Tel. 473-0455 tDeLuca, John *Messon, Jennie 


DeLuca, Lucey Mutciaroni, Anthony * Pomona Member 


Edward Reardon — Medway, Mass. 
Tel. 533-8914 


AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE 
Robert McTurk — Chairman 
Martin Gritte Mario Rabaioli 
Charles Espanet Clarence Messom 


*Dewing, Florence 
DeWolfe, Jean 
DeWolfe, Judith 
Espanet, Charles 
Espanet, Elmira 
*Fiori, Eva 
*Fiori, Vincent 
Gardner, Alice 
Gaskill, Mary 


Pasquino, Camillo 
Phillips, Frank 
*Rabaioli, Adeline 
*Rabaioli, Mario 
Reardon, Anne 
Reardon, Edward 
Richards, Shirley 
Santoro, Nicholas 
Salley, Edith 


t+ Past Master 


SOUTH MILFORD FACTORY 

In 1755 Dr. John Corbett sought to build a 
dam and sawmill in Bellingham but was refused. 
The first mill in Mendon, then almost 100 years 
old, was located on the same road hardly a mile 
away. In 1812 land on both sides of the Charles 
River was sold by Corbett’s great grandson, Dr. 
Scammell III, to Penniman Scammell and Com- 
pany. The firm employed eleven persons. Major 
Samuel Penniman, son of landlord Sam Penni- 
man, who kept a tavern opposite the Green Store 
in South Milford, was at its head. The Major 
was born in 1773 and died in 1845. Besides his 
woolen business he collected straw braid for 
miles around from housewives to make bonnets 
in his factory. 

“The Bellingham Woolen and Cotton Manu- 
factory” is mentioned in a history of this in- 
dustry as one of the earliest to be incorporated 
by the state, It was located on the Bellingham 
side of the Charles River at the Bellingham- 
Mendon town line on Hartford Avenue. 

The Mill had two sets of machinery in 1837 
and made twenty-four thousand yards annually. 

In 1840, following the panic of 1837, Moses 
Whiting of Milton took over control of the mill 
due to a judgement against the company. He 
kept the mill for almost twenty years, selling it 
to Chilson and Fisk of Milford in 1859 who 
resold it the following year to Thayer and 
Sweet of Hopkinton. The Mill burned down in 
1868. 

The pond is called Factory Pond on old maps. 
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THE SOUTH MILFORD MILL, BUILT IN 1 


Photo from Myla Thayer 


Also Known As The Holbrook Mill? 


BURNED IN. 1868 
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A VERY SPECIAL THANK YOU TO MYLA THAYER FOR HER MANY CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE BELLINGHAM MUSEUM, IN THE FORM OF MEMORIES, PHOTOGRAPHS 

AND ARTIFACTS. SHE WAS A VERY SPECIAL FRIEND TO MANY AND SHE WILL 
BE SADLY MISSED. THESE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE PHOTOGRAPHS THAT 

SHE HAS SHARED WITH US. 


Myla Frances Thayer 
January 27, 1906 - April 25, 2009 


Thayer Family 


View of western lawn of the Corbett House, (Scammell ),Hartford Ave. & Grove St. 


From left top: ; 
Harriet (Warfield) Thayer Merrick Thayer 


Ella (Thayer) Howard 
Roy Howard 
Clara Thayer 
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BEAVER POND SCHOOT, 


Where Varney's office now stands. 


TOP ROW SECOND ROW 
Bertha Albee John Woodbury 
Amewa Gardernor Frank Albee 
Hattie Williams Ernest Johnson 
Clara Thayer Jennie Tingley 
Jennie Davis Cora Tingley 
Jennie Daniels Clara Davis 
Mrs. Worthen-Teacher George Baxter 


circa 1897 


FRONT ROW 


Ruby Wales 
Mabel Tingley 
Fred Tingley 
Charles Hixon 
Herbert Grant 
Willie Davis 
Arthur Shannon 


“In matters of principle, stand like a rock, in matters of taste, swim with the current.”- 


Thomas Jefferson 


“A successful man is one who can lay a firm foundation with the bricks others have 


thrown at him” - David Brinkley 


“Today was good. Today was fun. Tomorrow is another one.” - Dr.Seuss 


“To me old is always fifteen years older than I am” — Bernard Baruch 


“The best and most beautiful things in the world cannot be seen or even touched. They 


must be felt with the heart” — Helen Keller 
-10- 


WEATHER ODDITIES 


THE DARK DAY 

On May 12, 1780, a darkness of varying 
intensity spread over New England. In some 
places, people were not able to read the 
printed page when out of doors. Birds made 
no sounds, the farmers’ fowls went to roost, 
and cattle went to their usual evening rest. 
Houses were lighted with candles, and most 
outdoor work was stopped. 

The darkness began at about 10:A.M. and 
continued until nighttime. At the time, 
people did not know what was causing this 
strange darkness. Many people thought it 
was a punitive act of God; a punishment for 
some wicked or immoral activity by the 
town’s citizens. 

It was later believed to be caused by a 
huge forest fire in Ontario, Canada as 
indicated by scars in the tree rings that 
indicated a fire had occurred during that 
time. 


YEAR WITHOUT A SUMMER -1816 

The year 1816 was known as the year 
without a summer. Although the average 
temperature that summer was only a little 
below normal, there were three periods of 
very cold weather. Each of these damaging 
cold snaps lasted about five days. 

New England, eastern Canada, and parts 
of Europe were hit the hardest by this 
weather phenomena believed caused by the 
accumulation of ash in the atmosphere 
caused by the eruption of several volcanoes 
in the South Pacific erupting over the five 
previous years. The largest of these erup- 
tions was Mount Tambora which is on the 
island of Sumbawa in Indonesia. This 
eruption, which occurred in April 1815, 
threw a tremendous amount of material into 
the atmosphere, about one hundred and fifty 
times more than Mount St. Helens, which 
spread around the world. This caused a 
climate change on the entire planet. 

The amount of material that spewed out 
by this eruption prevented the sun’s rays 
from shining through causing a cooling of 
the earth’s surface for several years. It is 
believed to be the largest eruption in 
recorded history. 


Over 20 inches of snow fell in Western 
Pennsylvania, and New Hampshire had its 
famous blizzard of May 17, 1816. 

June 7 started out sunny with 
temperatures in the eighties in New 
England, but then large black clouds began 
to appear and the temperature dropped 
sharply. Darkness brought a strong wind, 
and, shortly after, it began to snow. The 
snow storm lasted throughout the night; and, 
by morning, the Northeast was covered with 
snow which ranged in depth from a few 
inches to more than 20 inches. 

Song birds were found dead under apple 
trees; many small animals did not survive; 
and farmers who were trying to work in the 
fields wore gloves and heavy coats in July. 

A week of killing frost in August added 
to the demise of farmers in New England. 
Then there was a week of killing frosts in 
September; and, in October, a heavy snow 
fell in New Hampshire that stayed on the 
ground until the spring of 1817. 

By this time, the New Englanders were 
short on food. All the food that they had 
stored from the previous year was gone. The 
crops they had planted in April were 
completely destroyed when this untimely 
winter started, and it was impossible to plant 
any later crops. Their cattle were starving, 
so many of them were slaughtered for meat. 

Oats, which was the basic feed for horses, 
could not be grown. This had serious effects 
on an economy that depended on horses for 
transportation. The areas that had crop 
failures had to deal with the lack of roads or 
very poor roads, so it was difficult to bring 
food into where it was needed. 

Because deer were trapped in the snow 
and ice, they were easy prey for the hunters 
who needed the meat to survive. 

It is believed that this year without a 
summer was cause for many New England 
farmers to move west. They had been wiped 
out by the unusual weather in 1816, so 
thousands left to find richer soil and better 
conditions for growing crops. They used 
the horses and oxen that were left to pull 
wagons that formed caravans which took 
them west. 

MAC 
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PILGRIM PLYMOUTH.—No. 6. m LEYDEN STREET, FIRST STREET LAID OUT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Source unknown 


THE FIRST STREET NOW LEYDEN STREET 


Town Square is at the head of Leyden Street, the first street of Plymouth, upon each side of 
which the Pilgrims built their earliest dwellings. Facing down the square is seen the Church 
of the First Parish, now the Unitarian denomination. The first church edifice was to the 
right of this and a little farther down the hill. The present church was built in 1830. At the 
right hand, looking upward, not shown in the view, is the church of the Pilgrimage, 
Congregationalist, built in 1840. The building seen in the right hand lower corner is Odd 
Fellows’ Block, a very handsome building, erected upon the site of a house owned and 
occupied, in the early days of the Colony, by Gov. William Bradford. On the left can be 
seen a small part of the Town House. This was built in 1758 by the Colony as a Court 
House, the Town of Plymouth paying part of the cost for its use as a Town House. When 
the present Court House was built in 1820, the town purchased the building. In the upper 
part, the old Colonial Room, is the Public Library, the town having outgrown the room as a 
place for public assembly. At the upper right hand corner can be seen the entrance to the 
old Burial Hill) The venerable elms that shade this spot were set out in 1784. It was at the 
head of the Square, on the crest of Burial Hill, that the Pilgrims built their first fort, facing 
down the Square and Leyden Street. 
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A Father's Meditations 


S.F. Coombs 
Brio, 1879 
North Bellingham 


Our hearts were light and joyous 
A few short weeks ago 

But hopes so bright and promising 
Have vanished like the dew. 


Five loved ones then were with us 
And all in perfect health 

Who brought to us more happiness 
Than could a mine of wealth. 


But four of them have left us 
And gone to join the throng 

With two who have preceded them 
Up to the world of song. 


Dear Stephen first was taken 
By God's own loving hand, 

And borne on "Angels" wings above 
Safe to the "better land", 


Next darling little Effie, 
Whe knew not flats nor sharos, 
Was called to where her lovely voice 
Is tuned to Angel's harps. 


And then, too little Henry, 
A ruddy boy of seven, 

The Angels came without delay 
And bore him off to Heaven. 


Now while our hearts were breakings 
We scarce knew what to do, 

Most fervently we prayed that God 
Would spare the other two. 


He seemed a while to hear us, 
And answer our request, 

But soon, alas the Angel Death 
Told us God knew best, 


And so in one short fortnight 

Since the first was called to go, 
Our lovely, singing Minnie £., 

In Death's cold arms laid low. 


We miss them from the table 
At morning, noon and night, 

We miss their little roguish pranks 
Which gave them such delight. 


We miss them from the altar, 
That precious place of prayer; 
We miss them from the Sunday School- 
We miss them everywhere, 


Stephen Francis Coombs 
was the son of Stephen 
Avaane Char lLoctces.B. 
(Burgess) and was born 
in North Bellingham on 
May 22050 16297, 


Their playthings now are idle 
As they in death lay low, 

We see no little finger marks 
Upon the windows now. 


And with our hearts still bleeding 
With mingled grief and pain, 

This blest assurance cheers us on 
That we shall meet again. 


Then let us live in Jesus 
And join them as they sing 

Oh, grave where is thy victory ? 
Oh, death where is thy sting ? 


It is our prayer in closing 
That we all in Bellingham, 

May at last th' eternal song 
"Of Moses and the Lamb", 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS OF SPRING 
BY 
Frankie Davis Oviatt 


I love the sounds of spring 
time, 
The breezes in the air 
The birds, the bees, the rippling 
trees 
Make music everywhere. 


I love the greening forest, 
The budding daffodils. 

The suddeness of color 
Upon the fields and hills. 


And when the sun is setting, 

I love the hushing tone 

Of darkness as it steals across 
The valleys, hills, and stones. 


More beautiful is this, our world, 
Than all the universe 

More perfect in its symphony, 

The music of the earth. 
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MORE MEMORIES 
After reading Dan Weston’s story in the 
last issue of the Crimpville Comments, 
it brought back a few more memories to 
me. 


Blackstone Street in the 30’s and 40’s 
was a dirt road and, really, only wide 
enough for one car. Nobody drove very 
fast in those days as cars were not made 
to speed. If you met a car coming from 
the opposite direction, both cars would 
slow way down and pull over as far as 
they could in order to pass each other. 


The area where we used to slide on 
Blackstone Street, started where the 
Senior Center is now. At the top of that 
little hill, there was an “S” curve with 
high banking on each side so you 
couldn’t see much clearance until you 
rounded the curves. Many hours were 
spent every winter sliding on this hill. | 
don’t recall how all that ice got there, 
but thanks to Dan, 1t made for a very 
fast trip down the hill. Walking back up 
the hill was something else. 


We would always have someone at the 
top of the hill and someone at the 
bottom of the hill to stop any car that 
might happen by until all of the sleds 
got to the bottom. Nobody ever 
complained about waiting, because the 
road was not used that much for traffic 


anyway. 


Who would have guessed back then that 
Blackstone Street would change as 
much as it has today. 


My folks owned all the land on 
Blackstone Street where the Highway 
Barn, Fire Station, and Senior Center 
are now. We children all grew up 
blueberring, gathering firewood, and 
just roaming the woods. If only those 
days could come back. 
Oe 
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MAIL BOX NEWS 


Mr. Ernest Taft, 

Iam so glad that I got a Crimpville 
Comments today. I haven’t got one ina 
long time. I’ve been sick for a long time 
with M.R.S.A. which is a mutated staff 
infection in my back. No fusion just wear a 
brace. Enough of that. 

I know I can’t get back ones but am 
proud of the one I got today. I would pay 
for them if I could get them if I could — 
anyway, | am proud of the one | got. 

I haven’t been back in two years but will 
this summer. Bellingham sure has grown 
since I left to go into the service. I don’t 
like snow. 

Thank you very much. 
A Yankee gone bad. 
Russell J. Wilson 
Sandia, Texas 


Enclosed is a check in support of the 
“Crimpville Comments” which I enjoy 
thoroughly. 

Cecilia Baisley 


Dear Ernie: 

Thanks for all you do. 

Ernie: the best to you and yours, you are 
doing a good job and I hope members 
appreciate you as much as I do. 


Kindest Personal Regards. 
Pat (Leonard) 


DONATIONS 
Cecilia Baisley 
Gordon Curtis 
Jeanne Kempton 
Phyllis Rutan 
Estate of Dorothy Spencer 
Russell J. Wilson 


FAMILY UIFE 


As most of you know, raising a 
family has its ups and downs. It is 
a rewarding experience filled with 
love, humor, understanding, patience, 
exasperation, a lot of hard work and 
at times a touch of sheer terror. 
Little boys are a delight but at 
times can really upset the apple cart. 
My youngest was no exception. 

After a busy day, supper was 
finally on the table and we were 
ready to sit down and enjoy a spagh- 
Pewreteed. It's hard to get little 
boys to wash their hands It's done in 
a hurry and a ridge of dirt lines 
each finger. My youngest sat down 
and promptly got up to wash his hands 
again. After several trips to wash 
his hands, he still hadn't touched 
his food. He was almost in tears so 
I asked if he was sick. He said no 
but was almost crying . I knew 
something was wrong and I was persis- 
tent in questioning him. He finally 
said "I swallowed a crow".His answer 
shocked me and my mind began to spin. 
All I could think of was all the 
chemicals stored on shelves in the 
garage. There was paint thinser,oil 
paint, garden sprays etc. When I 
asked if he had touched anything on 
the shelves, he said yes. By this 
time, the rest of the family had 
finished eating and left the table, 
my husband going off to his night job. 
Now I was getting panicky. If this 
was an emergency, I didn't have the 
car. We were both ina state of 
panic and he wasn't cooperating. I 
grabbed him, sat him on the kitchen 
stooliand told him he'd stay there 
until he told me what was wrong. IF 
we had to go to the hospital to get 
his stomach pumped out, I had to 
figure out how to get there with no 


car. In between tears, he repeated 
he'd swallowed a crow. Still not 
knowing what happened, I told him 


we would go and get his stomach 
pumped out. Remembering a past exp- 
erience, he decided to tell me what 
happened. 

A few days earlier, he had found 
a dead bird and buried it. Just 
before supper, he decided to dig it 
up. Of course by this time it was 
quite wormy. As luck would have Li, 


I served spaghetti for supper- too 
much of a reminder what the dead 
bird looked like. 

He was full of mischief. One day 
I was rushing to get to the dentist 
/ on time and sent him out to get the 
| Mail. When he came in he said "took 
| Ma, a sample of deodorant." I took 
it without looking and sprayed some 
on. By the time I got home from the 
| dentist, my arm pits were on fire. 
| I grabbed the can and looked at it. 
| It was spot remover. He thought it 
“was pretty funny, like the time my 
hair spray turned out to be shaving 
cream. When he had a bad cold he 
, became overly affectionate, thinking 
|if he gave it to someone he'd get 
rid oi,it. -Of iconrse Dtalwaye got it 
| and he didn't get rid of his. 
At that time our neighborhood 
' included ten kids, seven boys and 
three girls - three families. At 
least once a week one of the boys 
would be rushed to the hospital for 
stitches. There was never a dull 
moment. As time marched on, they 
all grew up, married and moved away. 
The neighborhood no longer hears the 
shouts and laughter of kids at play. 
Seven little boys can make a lot of 
noise and get into a lot of mischief. 
LE ane soe ssGgot) into’ trouble, we 
didn't know it. We were too busy 
running back and forth to the hos- 
pital. As hectic as they made life, 
thank God for little boys. 
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DEATHS 


Elizabeth A. Cronin 
pees W. Witkowski Sr. 
}Janice M. LaValley 
‘Samuel Peters 

fE. Richard Fricker 

{Donna L. (Remillard) Mareau 
| Francis Locklin 

Rene B. Clere 

'Catherine T. Walsh 

}Ruth (Mabey) Pederson 
iMildred (Calcagni) Tosches 
iIrene T. Darling 

Mary B. (Connolly) Gonya 
iJohn R. Ardito 

Sean M. Whalen 

‘arlene Le sDagnard 

‘Dennis M. Lynn 

:Dayton Gilbert Nelson 
Myla F. Thayer 

Betty (MacMaster) Tyndall 
Dorothy (Stoddard) Bega 
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The S.S. Woonsocket we believe was a 6,096 ton freighter built in 
Bath, Maine, in 1917. During World War II it served convoy duty 
to England. The ship was Scrapped in Japan in 1954. We are not 
Sure that this information is correct. If anyone knows of the 
history of this fine ship to please let us know. We are not sure 
of the date of this photo, we think it was during WWII. This 


photo shows the S.S. Woonsocket frozen in the ice, somewhere in 
Nova Scotia. 
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